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A PARABLE. 


N a certain city there was a large bakery 
established by the government for supply- 

ing bread to the citizens. Every morning the 
government baker replenished the shelves of 
his shop with nice loaves, and displayed in his 
windows all the varieties of bread and other 
delicacies of his oven in an attractive manner. 
And there the wealthy citizens came to buy. 
But it happened that there were in that place 
many very poor people, who failed to get a 
good living, and were reduced almost to beg- 
gary. And they, too, came to the shop, and 
not having the means to enter and purchase, 
they were accustomed to gather about the 
door and windows, and gaze wistfully at the 
contents of the shop. Now it was the custom 
of the benevolent baker to give to these poor 
fellows a certain ration, which they would 
seize in rather a ravenous manner, and go off to 
consume, each by himself, and after having done 
so, they would return and gaze at the shop- 
windows apparently as hungry as ever. “O 
those loaves!” said they, “Shall we ever 
have a chance at them?” It was evident 
that their only thought was bread. Hunger 
and poverty had so inflamed their minds and 
exaggerated the importance of bread to them, 
that though they had employment offered to 
them, by which they might have gained the 
means of living well, they were but shiftless 
workers, and chose to return to the shop-win- 
dow at all times to gaze upon the bread and 
to envy those who had the means of enjoying it. 
“ Behold,” said the man of loaves, “ the 
effect of poverty! Those who are able to 
purchase my bread and to live in the midst of 
abundance, think but moderately of it. They 
occupy themselves earnestly with other things, 
and while enjoying good cheer, are delicate 
and self-possessed in doing so. But here are 
these half destitute people, craving and anx- 
ious, who act as though they were ready to 
break into my shop to satisfy their one idea of 
bread. How shall I treat them? I have 
food enough for them all, but to admit them 
to my shop in their present mood would be to 
turn it into a bear-garden. They would 
ruin more than they would use. On the other 
hand, until they are fed they will be likely to 
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keep these vices of hunger, staring and greed- 
iness. What shall Ido? I will break up the 
evils both ways—will make a finish both of 
poverty and voracity. And to this end these 
indigent, ill-mannered men must put them- 
selves to school to the rich; must seek their 
company, enter into their feelings, and learn 
their ways; so preparing themselves for the 
increased liberality that I will use toward 
them. By moving in this two-fold way they 
may be taught the habits of good society—the 
industry which gives wealth and the refine- 
ment that knows how to enjoy it.”” The good 
baker followed out this plan with success, his 
street customers entering into it on their part, 
and soon there were no more hungry crowds 
staring at the bread in his windows. 

We need not make the application of this 
story further than to say that the social sys- 
tem of the world is one of starvation, and 
leads to the vices of poverty, viz., staring, ex- 
aggeration and greediness. The poor stare 
at wealth ; the sexes stare at each other, and 
by their conduct continually emphasize and 
make unnaturally prominent the distinction 
between them. This is bad manners ; it is of 
the style of the beggar gazing into shop-win- 
dows ; and it precludes the liberality which 
belongs to the wealth of heaven, and which 
heaven and the angels would willingly bestow 
upon the world. Let us learn of them good 
manners, and peradventure we may not be the 
worse for it. 


MT. TOM STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


THE CROP OF 1865—STATEMENT OF ITS COST 
AND VALUE. 


HE amount of land in Strawberries the 

present season was 868 rods, or five acres 
and nearly two-fifths. Of these about four 
acres were new, or one year old settings; the 
remaining ground was in beds of two years 
old. The cost of cultivation was as follows : 


Tue Crop, Dr. 
To team-work at $4 per day, 393¢ days. ...$157.00 
* do =f * Se: sestsous 13.50 
“Men’s work “ 150% “ 523 F edaneen 784.50 
** Manure, 208 loads, at $2 per load........... 416.00 


“17 tons bog-hay for mulching, at $10 per ton 170.00 
 Petewest Oe TRG... cc0cseecccecccesccccsens MS 
ir kbnesuiwanstinctchecteouneieeued 5.43 


os 


Total cost of cultivation,................ 1578.98 


The expense of harvesting and marketing 
the fruit was as follows : 





Tue Crop, Dr. 

ee Pe $498.10 

“ Labor of overseeing and marketing........ 125.00 

“ Freight, traveling and telegrams 

OE ioe 06:0:0040% 200005008 

OY Miso. dcaebbnweeeehiriastetinnsoass 72.00 

“* Wear of boxes, crates, &C.......0.0ssceceee 200.00 

Total for marketing.............s00.-... 1489.23 


Total costof the crop,,,........ eoeede 








The returns to be credited are as follows: 


Tue Crop, Cr. 
By 27,200 quarts of fruit worth an estimated 
average of 21 cts. per quart.... ...$5712.00 
“© Plants 00d ....ccccccce cccccsccscccesctveces 97.95 
Det CURED. oc vc vencceccsnccenegeudesen $5809.95 
Balance of profit............... $2741.74 
Profit per acre..........ccce..e- $505.39 


The above account takes the whole crop at 
its market value, supposing it to have been all 
secured in a way to be sold. But usually a 
considerable margin must be allowed in a fruit 
harvest of this kind for waste, shrinkage, home 
consumption, presents, &c. We set down, 


then, as the 
Actual cash receipts for the crop............ $5360.54 
Cost of the same................. 8068.21 
Actual profit 


Actual profit per acre............. 
There has. been much interest, speculation 
and discussion among fruit-growers of late 
years, touching the question as to which is the 
best and most profitable variety of strawberry 
to raise for the market. After testing in the 
course of several years some twenty-five or 
thirty varieties, we had gradually settled into 
the conviction that the Wilson’s Albany was 
the mest profitable market berry, on account 
of its great productiveness and its firmness in 
transportation. Still there was some doubt as 
to whether the Triomphe de Gand variety 
might not successfully compete with the Wil- 
son’s in regard te profit, on account of its su- 
perior sweetness, size and flavor, and its equal 
firmness, even though it should be, as was gen- 
erally supposed, less prolific. With a view 
of determining which of these rivals should 
receive the crown, I planted a field of Tri- 
omphes by themselves and kept a separate 
record of all outlays upon it, as well as the 
amount of fruit it produced. The amount of 
land that this piece contained was 225 rods, 
or a little over an acre and three quarters, 
and the following was the result : 


Expense of raising the crop...........+.++.. . $584.68. 
* of gathering and marketing........ .. $353.06, 
DOO cg: sivrnccenmesdncasveetecnevisadscorsavnsegynes $887.74. 
Qts. of berries produced..........-..--++06 + 6280. i. 
Gross receipts for the whole at 29 cts. per qt. $1821.20. 
Net receipts “ “ ” - e coveue $933.46. 


The amount of berries raised per acre was 
4465 qts., or 139 bushels, 17 qts. Net re- 
ceipts per acre, $663,79. Thus it will be 
seen that the profits per acre on this patch 
of Triomphe de Gand berries exceeded by 
$158,40 the average profit per acre of the 
whole five acres and a half which were cul- 
tivated. Taking into account the fact that 
more than two acres and three quarters of 
the whole five acres and a half were of the 
Wils:on’s variety, which bore a bountiful crop, 
it is manifest enough that the Triomphes have 
come out triumphant this year, with us at 
least. It should, however, be taken into ac- 
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count that the field of Triomphes was the best 
piece of land on the farm, and that the crop 
was attended to with special care. I judge that 
the results of this year’s harvest may give a 
too flattering character to the Triomphes from 
the fact that last year they almost proved a 
failure, yielding not forty bushels to the acre 
on our plantation, while the report we heard 
from them abroad was anything but encour- 
aging. 

As I adopted some novelties in my method 
of treating this particular field, it may not be 
out of place to mention them here. It was 
in meadow in the year 1863, and after mow- 
ing and securing a moderate crop of grass, the 
turf was turned under to the depth of a foot, 
by a double-Michigan plow, with the aid of 
two teams. In September it was sowed with 
rye, and later in the season, manure was cart- 
ed from the barn cellar and spread upon it at 
the rate of forty cart-loads to the acre. The 
cart probably contained about twenty-eight 
bushels to the load. Late in the fall the turf 
of rye and the manure were plowed in to the 
depth of four inches, and two strong teams 
followed with the subsoil plow, which went 
down about a foot lower, loosening up the turf 
that had been thrown down by the double- 
Michigan plow. This work was interrupted 
by the winter’s frost, but was completed in the 
spring. As soon as the ground was fit to 
work I raised slight ridges upon the whole of 
it at a distance of two feet apart, and set out 
my plants at a distance of twenty inches apart 
on these ridges, in holes made by a dibble in 
the manner described in an article heretofore 
published in these columns. This work was 
finished about the middle of April, inasmuch 
as I regarded an early start as of vital impor- 
tance. Soon after the first hoeing in May, I 
put ona plentiful quantity of mulching be- 
tween the rows. ‘The ridges were made with 
the idea of making room in the hollows be- 
tween for an extra thickness of mulching; 
but I have since thought them unneccessary. 
The after-work was to weed out the rows, and 
to place the runners so that one of them could 
take root between each two plants that were 
set (thus leaving them ten inches apart in 
the row), and cutting off all the rest of the 
runners. In the fall I drew some of the 
mulching over the crowns of the plants with a 
rake, for their protection, and they underwent 
about three weedings in the spring before 
picking-time. ‘lhe quality of the berries for 
size, sweetness and yood flavor, was certainly 
wonderful to ourselves and our neighbors, and 
the advanced price that we obtained for them 
was well deserved. 

Concerning the Triomphe de Gand, our 
experience scems to warrant us in saying this : 

1. It is rather essential that it should be 
raised in hills or rows, and not in beds, and 
that the runners should be clipped. 

2. It requires a richer soil than many other 
kinds, 

8. It seems to be not quite so reliable as 
many other kinds. 


4. There are occasionally seasons when, 
with the right kind of treatment, it beats 
every-thing else in the line of strawberries, 
not altogether in the quantity of fruit it pro- 
duces, but in the general quality and conse- 
quent profit derived from its cultivation. 

5. It is remarkable for continuing in bear- 
ing much longer than many other kinds, it 
having in a measure supplied our table this 
year from June 6th to July 10th. 


Perhaps, before leaving the subject, I ought 
to say something about certain varieties which 
I have tested this year. The Downer straw- 
berry was recommended as more prolific than 
the Wilson. I tried it, and am tempted to 
say that I am heartily sorry to find it so pro- 
lific. The berries were so soft that they 
would certainly have damaged our character if 
we had attempted to send them any great dis- 
tance to market. 


The Russell was another strawberry highly 
recommended in some quarters. It proves to 
be quite prolific and large, but alas! its sur- 
face is tender and scorches under the rays of 
the sun, turning to a most unlovely brown ; 
and under transportation it settles down in 
the box or basket most uncomfortably. 


After gathering our annual harvest of 
leaves for tea from some of our old beds, we 
shall give them decent burial with the plow. 
Others we shall endeavor to renovate for an- 
other year. Meanwhile we shall do our best 
at weeding and cultivating the new beds 
planted this year; and, turning over a new 
leaf in our account-book, we will thankfully 
trust Providence for as good a crop the com- 
ing year as we have had this. H. J. 8. 


MR. SIMPSON’S TRIP ON THE RAIL- 
ROAD. 

HAVE observed, if I mistake not, in one of 

my former communications to Tue Circutar, 
that I am a quiet man, and very little addicted 
to wandering. But by some strange fatality, 
now that I have grown old in my tranquillity, 
the spirit of unrest at times possesses me, and 
I am impelled on such occasions to move to and 
fro upon the earth. 

It was some such impetus which constrained 
me, a week or two since, to drive to the railroad 
station and there embark on board a train bound 
for the nearest city; and it was upon this oc- 
casion that I met with the adventures which I 
am about to relate. The journey was a short 
one—barely an hour’s ride and back—and I 
little thought that such a comparatively trivial 
occurence would prompt me to indite an article 
for Tue CircuLar—an enterprise upon which | 
rarely venture without grave preparation. But 
“homme propose et Dieu dispose,” as the 
French say, or, as one of our English poets ren- 
ders the sentiment, “There’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we will;” 
and so I often find it in my daily life; deeds of 
apparently no importance are freighted with 
weighty and unforeseen results. But [ must not 
be diverted from my subject by the seductive 
vein of thought which opens to me in this di- 
rection. 





I had hardly alighted from my carriage at the 


railroad station, when I was confronted by a 
ragged urchin in this wise : 

“Shine yer boots, mister ?—only ten cents— 
put on sich a polish as yer never see before.” 


1 looked at the youth aghast. I invariably 
black my own boots at home, and I flatter my- 
self that by the aid of a somewhat lengthy ex- 
perience 1 am capable of producing a polish 
which would be no discredit to a professional 
artist. I glanced at my boots. Their lustre 
was immaculate, and yet the young rogue had 
the impudence to intimate that an additional 
polish was needed. It was too bad. I had 
spent a good halfhour that very morning in 
producing that selfsame lustre ; and to have my 
labor and skill thus contemptuously treated by 
an uncircumcised youth of barely ten years of 
age, was not to be borne. Considering myself 
insulted, I repelled his proposal with consid- - 
erable acerbity ; and this not having the effect 
to make him refrain from his undesired atten- 
tions, I actuelly raised my cane, and might 
have committed an injudicious act, if the urchin 
had not seen something in my eye that caused 
him to take immediate leave. I am duly grate- 
ful for his expeditious retreat, for I am sure 
that the ebullition of temper into which I was 
provoked would otherwise have led to mortify- 
ing results. 


I seated myself in the rear car, and began to 
read my morning paper. I had read half a doz- 
en lines, when a small boy at my elbow wished 
to know if I wanted any wintergreens. I told 
him [ did not, and resumed my paper. I had 
read another half dozen lines, when a tawny ab- 
original inquired if I would’nt buy a bow and 
arrows. ( What in the world did he suppose I 
wanted of bow and arrows?) I succeeded in 
convincing him that I was not in need of any 
small arms of that description, and had barely 
got rid of him, when I was assailed by another 
aboriginal, this time of the feminine persuasion, 
who was loaded down with pin-cushions, bead- 
bags, rosettes, and a hundred other articles per- 
tinent to the female toilette, but hardly appre- 
ciable by a confirmed old bachelor like myself. 
This last attack was the most serious of the 
three. On my refusing to purchase one of her 
dainties, she produced another, and then another ; 
in fact, there seemed to be no end to the variety 
of her stock. It is my serious impression that 
she would have stuck to me till the present 
moment if no obstacle had intervened: but hap- 
pily the locomotive whistle sounded, the train 
began to move, and she was fain to make a 
speedy exit. 

Now, thought I, I shall at least be undisturbed 
till we reach the next station. But I was 
doomed to be disappointed. First came the 
conductor and inquired for my ticket. Di- 
rectly in his wake came a young man with an 
armful of books and papers. Two of these he 
deposited with each passenger, looking neither 
to the right nor the left, asking no questions, 
but pushing straight on through the car. I did 
not understand it, and marveled if this was 
some new arrangement by which the railroad 
company supply their passengers with litera- 
ture. If so, thought I, it is a truly humane and 
beneficent act, and deserves the approbation of 
all well-disposed citizens. I took up the vol- 
ume which lay on the seat beside me. It was 





entitled “Tus Fiery Fiass or Licutyine ; or 
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tHE Banpit’s Doom. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. ;” 
and on the outside of the cover was a wood-cut, 
representing a: black-whiskered man on a big 
horse leaping over an immeasurable precipice, 
with a female on the extreme right firing a pis- 
tol at him, and on the left a tremendously black 
and ominous looking thunder-cloud. Rather 
curious taste these railroad companies have, 
murmured I half aloud, if this is a specimen of 
the literature with which we are to be treated. 
So I laid the volume down, and tock up the 
other, which had a different look. This one was 
entitled 
“THE COMIC MONTHLY,” 


and was adorned with a vignette representing 
the physiognomy of a huge Ethiopian, his 
mouth stretched from ear to ear, laughing im- 
moderately at the fun inside I suppose. I laid 
it on the seat beside me with a groan of dis- 
gust, and was about to return to my newspaper, 
when I was accosted by the individual who had 
left the books with me, and who I now obser- 
ved, was returning through the car, and care- 
fully collecting the volunes he had so lavishly 
distributed : 


“ Want to buy one ?—choice collection of lit- 
erature—only twenty-five cents—cheap at twice 
the money ?” 

I was astounded at the fellow’s impudence. 
What did he suppose that I—a classical scholar— 
a student of Homer and Virgil and Horace, of 
Xenophon, Demosthenes and Plato—what did 
he suppose I could possibly want of such stuff? 
I bestowed upon him a withering gaze ( which, 
I am sorry to say, he did not seem to shrink from 
in the least), and told him very quietly and cool- 
ly that I was not a dealer in paper-rags, and that 
his literature was fit for no other purpose. He 
stared vacantly, first at me, then at the literature, 
and then turned away, muttering something, of 
which only the concluding words, “old fool,” 
were audible. 

By this time we had arrived at the half-way 
station, at which I alighted for a few moments. 
I had hardly set foot on terra firma, before I was 
beset, not by one, but by three boot-blacks, who 
were each zealously clamorous for the privilege 
of “giving me a shine,” as they phrase it. 1 
however pushed my way abruptly through them, 
scattering them like a body of militia before a 
cavalry charge, and thus faring better at their 
hands than my acquaintance, farmer Smallweed, 
who had alighted from the train at the same time 
with myself. 

That worthy gentleman was appareled in rus- 
tic attire; his pantaloons were thrust inside his 
boots, which were of the variety called “ Stoga,” 
made of heavy cow-hide, and bearing indications 
of much service, and slender application of either 
grease or blacking. In his hand he carried a 
heavy cart-whip, with the lash carefully wound 
around the stock and fastened at the end with a 
half knot. 

On leaving me, my tormentors immediately 
assailed the good farmer, who, in turn, attemp- 
ted a sort of argument or remonstrance, by way 
of demonstrating that he was entitled to be let 
alone. But woe to the individual who attempts 
to argue or remonstrate with a squad of these 
irreverent youth. He is very sure to get the 
worst of it. 

“ But you-can’t polish my boots,” said the far- 
mer, “see how rough they are.” 


“Shine ’em up in three minutes so’t you kin 
see yer face in ’em,” was the reply. 

“1 know better, so clear out.” 

“ Jist let us try it once.” 


And then one, more eager than the rest, laid 
hold on one of the farmer’s huge feet and began 
to apply rapid and vigorous strokes of his brush, 
in spite of the attempts of the victim to break 
away from the circle which surrounded him.— 
Mr. Smallweed saw that he must speedily adopt 
decisive measures, or surrender, and so he began 
ominously to unroll the lash of his formidable 
whip. There was an ugly glitter in his eye, 
which meant mischief—at least so the youth in- 
terpreted it—for they fled ignominiously at this 
hostile demonstration, like a regiment of Israel- 
ites before Goliath of Gath, previous to the fa- 
mous single combat which so effectually disposed 
of that renowned champion. 


I arrived at the city in safety, having of course 
to run the customary gauntlet of hackmen, por- 
ters, boot-blacks and news-boys, before I attained 
to fair sailing on the side-walk. I had however, 
by this time become so hardened to their ap- 
peals, that I pushed through the noisy crowd 
with as much indifference as if it were a flock of 
sheep. 

The train upon which I returned stops in the 
city three-quarters of an hour; and I was warned 
by a friend, that if I wished to get a seat, it 
would be necessary for me to secure the same 
by placing myself therein as soon as the train 
arrived, as it was usually overloaded on leaving. 
I paid little heed to this admonition, however, 
trusting to luck to secure proper accommoda- 
tions. 

I reached the depot just as the train was leav- 
ing, and found the warning of my friend amply 
justified by the result. Every seat was occu- 
pied, two men sat on each wood-box, and fifteen 
or twenty disconsolate passengers stood in the 
aisle of the car, in precisely the same condition 
in which I found myself. Half a dozen passen- 
gers left the car at the first station, and then 
there was a general scramble by the unseated 
ones for the vacant places. I am naturally averse 
to exercising myse.f in that way, and so fore- 
bore to join in the rush: and finally, by great 
good fortune, a gentleman who sat next me 
stopped at a way-station, and | with very little 
effort dropped into his unoccupied seat. 

I had been seated, perhaps, five minutes, 
when the door opened, and a man entered, his 
eyes tightly closed, and holding by the hand a 
youth who was leading him. I suppose he was 
blind; but I never saw a blind man who was so 
careful to keep his eyes shut. I indulged in a 
momentary impulse of commiseration, and re- 
turned to my newspaper. In another moment, 
the youth was at my elbow, begging me to give 
him something for his “ poor, blind father.” In 
a railroad car one is taken at a great disadvan- 
tage; and it is much more difficult to refuse an 
urgent petition of this kind, than when you are 
in the open air. Being cornered, and unable to 
retreat, I was obliged to purchase my further 
immunity by a liberal pecuniary donation. 

For the next fifteen minutes I was unmolested. 

Then a young man of perhaps twenty-five 
years of age, took the seat beside me, and com- 
menced a conversation about the war, crops, &c 
[like to be sociable when traveling, and con- 





sequently took some pains to reply to the 





rather trite observations of my new acquaint- 
ance. We had conversed a few minutes on 
various subjects, when he drew a small case 
from his pocket, and invited me to look at it, 
I took it unsuspiciously, and opened it. Inside 
I found a portrait of the individual before me, 
accompanied by a sort of certificate, with half 
a dozen names appended thereto, testifying that 
the bearer was a very worthy personage, who 
had Jost his hand in a threshing-machine, and 
was thereby entitled to the charity of mankind. 
I was indignant. I felt as though I had been en- 
trapped—betrayed. This fellow had taken the 
seat beside me, and beguiled me into a free and 
easy conversation, and then, when he thought 
he had me suffteiently off my guard, suddenly 
sprung his trap on me. I preserved my equa- 
nimity however, and, after looking at the picture 
a moment, returned it to him in silence, looking 
him steadily in the face. He was a robust, able- 
bodied personage, and but for his single dis- 
ability, in much better condition to earn his 
living than two thirds of the men I meet. My 
conduct staggered hirn at first; but he was not 
to be repulsed by a single charge. 

“Did you look at it ?” said he. “Yes,” I 
replied. ( He knew it as well as I, for he kept 
a close watch of my proceedings.) 

“ Did you read that ?” pointing to the printed 
certificate. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What do you think of it?” 

“ Why” said I, “it is a very good likeness—a 
very good likeness indeed ; but I think it flatters 
you somewhat.” 

He gave me a puzzled look, moved about in 
his seat uneasily for a moment or two, and then 
rose and left the car, and I saw him no more. 
[ had fairly out-generaled him. 


I felt comparatively happy after this occur- 
ence, and upon a little study, adopted a new 
system of tactics, as follows: Seating myself, 
as far as possible, with my back to the aisle, and 
my face toward the car window, I assumed the 
look of a Wall-st.. broker, and became deeply 
absorbed in my newspaper. I tried my utmost 
to appear hard, cold, stern, and self-absorbed ; 
and utterly refused to look away from my paper 
at any object whatever. This succeeded admir- 
ably. I resisted several urgent appeals to my 
attention, and was enabled to bid defiance to 
any and every attempt upon my purse thereafter. 
I hope in so doing I did not do injustice to any 
really worthy individuals: if so, I hereby pub- 
licly ask their pardon; but I protest that my 
conduct was solely dictated by the urgen 
necessity of self-defense. - 

I reached home in safety, meditating curiously 
on what would be my probable fate if I were to 
make a journey of a thousand miles. Perhaps 
[ should become so hardened to these petty 
annoyances that they would cease to disturb me: 
if not, | am afraid that a day or two of such ex- 
periences would seriously impair my health and 
constitution. 

I will conclude this communication—which 
has reached a greater length than I had intended 
—with a word of advice to any sensitive person 
who may have occasion to travel on a railroad 
train. 

Ist, Go to sleep, if you can; or, if you have 
the nerve, feign sleep, and do not allow yourself 
to be disturbed by anything short of a collision, 
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or the throwing off the track of the car in which 
you are seated. 

2d, If you are unequal to this piece of strategy, 
purchase a newspaper, or a book, and becume 
so entirely absorbed in it, as to be oblivious to 
everything around you. Do not allow your at- 
tention to be diverted by any one, except when 
the conductor taps you on the shoulder ; and 
then give him your ticket without looking off 
your paper. This last piece of diplomacy is 
amazingly effective; and if it is witnessed by 
any one of the brood of railroad parasites, he 
will be sure to pass you by unmolested. 


3d, When you leave the train, button the 
two top buttons of your coat, assume a fierce 
and determined air, look neither to the right nor 
the left, heed nothing that is said to you, and 
elbow your way through the crowd as though 
you were traversing a thicket of red cedars. 


By heeding these suggestions, you will avoid 
two disagreeable alternatives—the having to re- 
fuse, say seventy-five different applicants per 
diem, or the being muleted of a daily allowance 
of from five to ten dollars. 

Truly yours, Tostas Simpson. 

Berryville, July 5, 1865. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXII. 

‘6 TNATHER,” says silent Angela (having just 

+" concluded the reading of my last chapter), 
“T think you were a long time in getting married 
after you were engaged. It seems to me I should 
not wish to wait so long. I should want to marry 
and have it done with.” Well, my daughter, you 
have made quite a speech for one usually so silent. 
In reply to so grave a charge I will do that which 
lawyers sometimes advise their clients to do, namely, 
plead guilty, and then appeal to the generosity of 
the court for the privilege of offering a consideration 
or two in extenuation of the offense—procrastination. 

The first consideration is that the time did not 
seem long to me. When one is very happy—un- 
speakably so—time is abolished. I[t is said that 
“ perfect love casteth out fear.” With equal propri- 
ety it might be said that perfect happiness casteth out 
time. I imagine that God, Christ, and all gtorified, 
perfected beings, have but little conception of time. 
To them, indeed, a thousand yearsis as one day; and 
lovers usually, when under the full blaze of their 
passion for each other, take no note of time. There 
was the case of the young Hebrew, Jacob, who, 
when prosecuting a similar enterprise, courted his 
true love seven long years, which seemed to him 
only a “ few days, for the love he had for her.” The 
next seven he had to serve, doubtless seemed much 
longer, although that was, in part, occupied by the 
cattle speculation he went into to checkmate his Un- 
cle Laban’s sharpness in driving rather hard bar- 
gains with his prospective son-in-law. 

The second consideration is, I was patiently wait- 
ing upon Providence to favor my temporal affairs 
and prospects. I had no desire to be rich; neither 
did I wish to have a hand-to-hand fight, day by day, 
with the gruff old demon, Poverty. I had seen 
enough of that life during my short experience as 
Sabbath-school teacher and tract-distributer. So my 
prayer was, “ Give me neither poverty nor riches,” for 
both conditions I regarded as unfavorable to growth 
in godliness. After this plea in palliation of my 
offense, I will proceed, hoping to reach the marriage 
station before closing the chapter. 

Early in the fall of 1833 I discovered that Miss 
Johnson’s health was suffering from over-taxing her 
mental powers in the discharge of her duties as 
school-teacher. The suggestion therefore was made 
to her to employ an assistant at her own expense. 
The plan was approved and acted upon. To com- 
pensate in part for the diminution of income to the 


give up my bachelor seclusion and board with them. 
No great sacrifice, to be sure, on my part. Indeed, 
it was an experiment gs attractive as it might have 
been hazardous, considering the relation I sustained 
to the daughter. However, in this case it proved a 
beneficial one financially, and, to say the least, 
morality suffered no loss. 

Late in the fall, her brother the clergyman came to 
the city, bringing with him material aid to the fam- 
ily. While there he satisfied himself that his sister’s 
health could hardly be restored to its usual tone 
while she remained connected with the school. He 
became somewhat alarmed, moreover, on learning 
that she had had some slight hemorrhage of the lungs 
of late, which decided him at once to advise the giv- 
ing up of the school altogether, while also he gener- 
ously offered to assume the entire responsibility of 
the support of the family. And upon further con- 
sultation it was decided that his sister should return 
with him to his country home. This latter decision 
being speedily acted upon, Miss Johnson bade us 
good-by and left the city for the last time as an 
unmarried woman. 

It was quite unnecessary that she should obtain 
from her intended, a promise to keep her duly ad- 
vised respecting his movements during her absence. 
For three months, therefore, I found my time fully 
occupied in attending to the three cardinal interests 
now devolving upon me—the business at the stcre, 
the business at the church and the reforms there- 
with connected, and the business of corresponding 
with my affianced. I remained a boarder with Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson. 

The business of Blanchard and Blandon required 
my services at the store, during the busy season of 
the fall trade, to a late hour in the evening as an 
assistant book-keeper. Not unfrequently was I de- 
tained until ten o’clock at night. On returning to 
my up-town home thus late in the evening, I usually 
encountered many of the street women who were 
out in pursuit of customers. Strictly and truthfully 
speaking, they were not in pursuit of lovers, but of 
money by which to supply themselves with food and 
clothing. Having often accompanied McDowall, 
while out as a missionary among the abandoned, I 
had learned to readily distinguish them from the 
more virtuous class. It was seldom that I attempt- 
ed to act the missionary when unaccompanied by a 
male companion. There was scarcely a night, how- 
ever, that I was not accosted by one or more on my 
way to my boarding-house. They were more bold 
and free to salute young men than older ones. They 
were also more daring in making an offensive attack 
upon one in the cross- and by-streets than in Broad- 
way and other great thoroughfares. 

Being quite late one evening on my homeward- 
bound trip, I had nearly reached Mr. Johnson’s res- 
idence in Elm-st. when I was suddenly seized by the 
arm. On turning my face I perceived the attacking 
party to be a female. It being somewhat dark, I 
could not tell who it was, but suspected that some 
acquaintance had purposely disguised herself to give 
me a pleasant surprise. The person addressed me 
familiarly, at the same time saying, “Come, I want 
you to go with me.” Not seeing the face of the un- 
known, I judged from the tone of the voice that it 
was a MissO’Brion, a sister in our church whom {i 
highly esteemed for her piety and benevolence, and 
with whom I wason free, social terms. ‘“ Ah, Mary 
Ann,” I replied, “ you cannot disguise your voice suf- 
ficiently to dupe me.” The woman was going in an 
opposite direction, and as she took my arm, suppo- 
sing it the trick of a friend I made no resistance to 
being turned about, and retraced my steps a willing 
prisoner. We had walked but a short distance how- 
ever, before we passed a drug store, the light of 
which shining brilliantly upon the sidewalk, enabled 
me to look into the face of my bold conductor. Her 
face, though beautiful and apparently young, be- 
longed to no friend of mine. Of course I under- 
stood the game that was being played upon me at 
once. It was a girl of the town with whom I was 
locked arm in arm, and walking—not towards her 
own home, for she had none—but toward the pris- 
on houses of death and despair. There was a mo- 
mentary struggle between my social and moral feel- 





family this arrangement would produce, I offered to 


ings. The latter or the religious element within me 


soon gained the ascendency, giving me the mastery 
of myself. During the momentary struggle with my 
feelings the girl was laughing and talking glibly. It 
was my turn now to speak. “ What is your name?’ 
said I. “Mary Howard.” “Well, Mary, you are 

deceiving yourself. I am not the character you have 
taken me to be. I have allowed you te take my 
arm and I have consented to walk with you, but not 
for the purpose of entering into a den of infamy 
with you. I am a conscientious man: and I am 
soon to be a married man. Would you have me 
wrong the woman 1 am soon to marry? But you, 
Miss Howard, are leading a life that will soon land 
you beyond all hope of reformation. You are not 
seeking my society or friendship, but my money. 

And judging from your language you have not been 
a stranger to school-rooms and intelligent society. 
You have probably been a victim of a love-passion 
for some worthless scamp who soon abandoned you.” 
The girl could resist the truth about herself no lon- 

ger. Bursting into a flood of tears, she said despair- 

ingly, “ What can I do to be saved from this course 

of life? You have told me the truth. 1 was brought 
up in good society and by respectable parents in the 
city of Boston.” Miss Howard then gave a truthful 
statement, I have no doubt, of her short career in 
the public vice in which a pleasure-seeking, diso- 
bedient spirit had engulfed her. The house where 
she boarded was one of the first class, so called, of 
the bad sort I accompanied her to the door of 
that hell upon earth. The wretched girl urged me to 
gotoher room. She wished to listen longer, she 
said, to my conversation. What I had already said 
to her made her feel hopeful. Whether it was God 
or the devil that prompted her to thus flatter my 
egotism, I can’t say, but rather think it was the lat- 
ter. At any rate I peremptorily refused. I obtained 
a promise from her, however, that she would attend 
a religious meeting the following evening at the 
third free church, with which I was still connected. 
If she did not see me, I remarked, she could readily 
find me by inquiring of the sexton or door-keeper. 
Asan inducement to keep her promise and attend 
the meeting, I agreed to introduce her to those who 
could aid her in leading a better life. So bidding 
her good night I returned home, reaching there 
about midnight. My heart was truly thankful to 
God for his watchful care over me, and for the priv- 
ilege given me of doing good to others. I was never 
more sensible of the fact of being kept by some invisi- 

ble guardian, from falling into licentious practice 
than on that eventful night. According to the agree- 
ment or understanding with the young Magdalen, I 
was early at the church and kept a good look-out for 
her appearance. But in vain. No Magdalen or 
Mary Howard was to be found. I gave her name 
and residence to a missionary of McD owall’s corps, 
but never heard of her more, 

The revivals nearly or quite reached their culmi- 
nating point that winter, 1833-4. Some of the more 
advanced of the class of spiritually-minded people 
began to talk, privately at least, about faith and 
holiness of heart. Even hints were thrown out now 
and then, that some few were bold enough to enter- 
tain the idea of a security in holiness. That is to say, 
if a person by any possibility could be saved from 
committing sin for one moment, the same power 
could keep one two moments, and so on to an indefi- 
nite period, even forever. Why not? But strange 
as it may appear, during those three or four years 
of the most powerful revivals, probably, that this. 
country or any other ever witnessed, the subjects of 
practical holiness, or in other words, faith, the sec- 
ond coming of Christ, the new, in-born, indwelling 
life, resulting in complete deliverance from sin and 
selfishness, making one in deed and in truth a new 
man, the very soul and substance of the gospel of 
Christ, were scarcely alluded to, or thought of, as 
being essential elements that go to make up a prac- 
tical Bible Christian. It was, however, during those 
revivals, a great time for felling trees of the forest 
(to speak figuratively), for burning underbrush, scor- 
ing and hewing timber, quarrying stone, and doing 
much noisy work in preparing materials for the use 
of some future builder. But all assumed that the 
building was not to be in this world. O no; no 
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temple of living flesh and blood, of communized be- 
lievers, to dwell together in loving harmony, holding 
all interests in common with God and each other. 
All the material thus prepared in the rough, must 
be freighted to another world before putting it to- 
gether for a dwelling for the Most High. There 
was then no recognition of the fact, now asserting 
itself in spite of creeds and dogmas, that Christ is 
pretminently a business man—a builder—an archi- 
tect, possessing the genius for planning and con- 
structing a homogeneous society out of the hetero- 
geneous mass of materials that the revivals in 
question had accumulated so abundantly.—But what 
has this to do with my getting married? Not much 
directly, ladmit. Yet I have entertained the idea 
that marriage, or the spirit of it, has a pretty broad 
sweep; that marrying and unmarrying constitutes a 
large share of the business of life. What is a revival 
but an attempt to marry heaven and earth—God and 
man? The marriage spirit may exist and work in a 
thousand forms outside of the marriage institution. 
But all who marry, whether persons or anything 
else of a mundane kind, in the intense, possessive 
way, will be likely to have trouble in the flesh. 
Some one has said that people marry too much, and 
court too little. But I may have more to say on this 
prolific subject after presenting the experience of a 
married life, upon which I am soon to enter. 

In the latter part of January 1834 I obtained leave 
of absence from the store and took a trip into the 
country, not for the benefit of my health particularly, 
but in compliance with an invitation from the Rev. 
Daniél E. Johnson and his sister, to make them a 
visit. The meeting, and the greetings on arriving 
there, were hearty on both sides. Miss Johnson was 
very much at home in her brother's family. She had 
spent several years of her girlhood there in the 
prosecution of her studies, and had become a favorite 
with many of the members of her brother’s parish. 
86 the following Sabbath after my arrival I found 
myself as her companion in the church, the object of 
a general curiosity. Some of the young ladies—who 
were not engaged, declarec that Miss Johnson’s 
husband that was to be, was nothing but a boy! 
could not be over sixteen,(the boy was twenty-five) 
when she was twenty-three, &c., &. 

Having been there about a week, the family, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, and three young 
ladies, sisters to Mrs. Johnson, were one evening 
having an agreeable, sociable reunion, when one of 
the circle proposed that we have a wedding on the oc- 
casion, there being four young women who, it was 
presumed, wanted husbands. To carry out the joke 
I offered myself as a candidate on the gentlemen’s 


side of the house, seeing I was the only unmarried | P 


man present. Then the question arose as to how 
the choice of one among the four young ladies was 
to be made? I proposed to leave it to the minister. 
Finally the subject of matrimony that began in play- 
fulness and sport, ended in a sober reality. The 
good clergyman and myself talked over the matter 
of my ‘business prospects, arriving at the conclusion 
that my present income in connection with my 
known frugal habits of life, was sufficient for the 
support of two for the present. His happy help- 
mate kindly insinuated too that we (Miss Johnson 
and myself) were so much absorbed in each other, 
that we might as well have the whole benefit of our 
union and let the ceremony of the marriage be 
deferred no longer, unless there were serious objec- 
tions to it. The young ladies also wanted the ex- 
citement of a wedding preparation. And so all 
parties being unanimous on the subject, it was 
agreed that the celebration should come off the next 
Thursday, the 7th of February. At the time ap- 
pointed, therefore, with all due formality, and so- 
lemnity, my good brother the clergyman, publicly 
gave away his only sister, whom he had always 
tenderly loved, to the author of this “Story of a 
Life.” 


A Lonpon paper says: There are two establish- 


ments near Breslau, in one of which, pine leaves are’ 


converted into wool, while in the other for invalids, 
the waters used in the manufacture of pine wool are 
employed as curative agents. In the hospitals, 
penitentiaries and barracks of Vienna and Breslau, 





blankets made from that material are now exclu- 
sively used. One of the chief advantages is, that no 
kind of vermin will lodge in them. The material is 
also used as stuffing, closely resembles horse hair, 
and is only one-third its cost. When spun and 
woven, the thread resembles that of hemp, and is 
made into jackets, spencers, drawers and stockings, 
flannel and twill for shirts, coverlets, body and chest 
warmers, and knitting-yarn. They keep the body 
warm without heating and are very durable. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SPIRITUALISM AS IT IS: or the results of a Scientific 
Investigation of Spirit Manifestations. By William 
Bailey Potter, M. D. New York, 1865. 

It is not clear to us that this pamphlet justifies its 
title by offering any addition to what was known 
of Spiritualism. The author’s work is more success- 
ful as an attempt to clear away a portion of the 
falsehood and trash that have attended the medium 
business, than as giving any positive hght on what 
he deems to be the valuable part of spirit manifesta- 
tions. He is severe on the absurdities and contra- 
dictions of doctrine that have been promulgated by 
pretended spirit authorities. He says: 

The teachings and theories given through the dif- 
ferent manifestations, areas various as it is possible 
to conceive. Indeed, few of the most devoted “ seekers 
after truth under difficulties” are aware of the end- 
less contradictions and absurdities that are mixed up 
with the most exalted Truths and the most profound 
Philosophies. We have room for only a tithe of 
them, for we have not yet found the first question or 
subject about which they do not contradict each 
other. 

We are taught that God is a person; that He is 
impersonal ; that He is omnipotent ; that He is gov- 
erned by nature’s laws; that every thing is God; 
that there is no God; that we are gods. We are 
taught that the soul is eternal; that it commences 
its existence at conception, at birth, at maturity, at 
old age. That all are immortal, that some are im- 
mortal, that none are immortal. That the soul isa 
winged monad in the center of the brain; that it 
gets tired, and goes down into the stomach to rest; 
that it is material, that it is immaterial; that it is un- 
changeable; that it changes like the body, that it 
dies with the body, that it developes the body, that 
it is developed by the body, that it is human in form, 
that it is without form, that it is in but one place at 
a time, that it is in all places at the same time. 


We are taught that the spirit world is on earth— 
just above the air—beyond the milky way. That it 
has but one sphere—three spheres—six spheres— 
seven spheres—thirty-six spheres—an infinite num- 
ber of spheres. That it is a real, tangible world, 
that it is all a creation of the mind of the beholder, 
and appears different to different spirits. That it 1s 
inhabited by animals, birds, etc.; that they do not 
inhabit it. That it is a sea of ether, that it is a 
lain, that it has mountains, lakes and valleys, that 
it is a belt around the earth. We are taught that 
spirits eat food—live by absorption—live on magne- 
tism—thoughts—love. That they control media by 
will-power, by magnetism, by entering media; by 
standing by their side, by an influence beyond our 
atmosphere, by permission of the Lord. 

That spirits converse by thought-reading, by oral 


language. That their music is harmony of soul, | f 


that it is instrumental and vocal. That they live 
single; in groups of nine. That they marry with- 
out having offspring; that they have offspring by 
mortals; that they have offspring by each other. 
That their marriage is temporary ; that it is eternal. 
That spirits never live ~ ey in the flesh; that they 
do return, and enter infant bodies, and live many 
lives in the flesh. That some are born first in the 
spheres, and afterwards are born on earth in the 
flesh. That the true affinity is born in the spirit 
world at the same time that the counterpart is born 
on earth. That all spirits are good; that some are 
bad; that all progress, that some progress; that 
none progress; that some retrogress and become 
devils. 

We are taught that those who act the worst pro- 
gress the fastest; that we must go through hell to 
get to heaven; that a drunkard “ will become more 
noble than ske otherwise could.” That sin is a 
lesser degree of righteousness. That there is no 
high, = low, no good, no bad. a —_ is 

t, lying is right, slavery is right, adultery is 
ene That he Be is, is rig. 4 df 

And so on for another page. And in reference to 
the simpler “ messages” from dead relatives, that 
have been so often put forward asa ground of con- 
solation to their friends here, the author raises some 
queer doubts by such statements as the following : 


If you go to media, not one communication in a 
hundred is so natural, prompt, minute and correct 
in detail, as a skeptic would expect froma friend 





trying to identify himself. There is almost always 
an exhibition of artifice or evasion, conditions are 
not right, you are too skeptical or too anxious, or 
your friends are not present, or they are not used to 
controlling the mecium, or you must write out 
names, ages, dates, etc., for the spirits to pick out, or 
you are treated to a Jot of death scenes, or person- 
ations, that will be quite sure to apply to some of 
your friends ; or symbolical visions are given that 
will apply to any one, or you are addressed in the 
most endearing words and tones, and given much 
good advice instead of tests. Often you will get 
tests of Clairvoyance, thought-reading, or perhaps 
of ae outside of any one present, but 
rarely will you get g communication that is all you 
could wish, cr such as a! friend could and ought 
to give, if present and communicating. Not one 
person in ten that visit media, gets fully convinced, 
yet most witness something that they cannot ex- 
plain, and sometimes that which demonstrates a 
power and intelligence outside of any mortal on 
earth. 

Although it is claimed that spirits can visit Europe, 
and return in a few minutes, yet when they under- 
take to give the newsin advance of the steamers, 
they are almost invariably at fault. Of thousands 
that have promised to come back and communicate, 
if possible, not one in ten have done so, and then 
usually, in a yery unsatisfactory manner. Spirits 
often tell us that they have been trying for five, ten 
twenty, or hundreds of years to find a chance to 
communicate. Media get but little from their rela- 
tives, especially those that get the best test for others. 
Among thousands of communications that I have 
received within the last eleven years, I have not, 
with the greatest efforts, obtained one satisfactory 
message from my father, although I have had scores 
that claimed to be from him, but as he seemed to 
have forgotten his name, age, residence and charac- 
ter, I conclude that. he had but little to do with them. 

These are statements, we may remark, not of a 
prejudiced skeptic, but of a firm believer in the 
spirit manifestations, whose time has been given to 
their study, and whose object appears to be to dis- 
criminate between truth and imposture in the phe- 
nomena presented. His explanation of the unsatis- 
factory nature of ninety-nine hundreths of the 
manifestations, though it is advanced without proof, 
and hence has none of the authority of science, may 
yet be entertained as a hypothesis. His idea is that 
there are seven spheres concentrically surrounding 
the earth, into which spirits are distributed according 
to their quality, the rudest and coarsest souls being 
assigned to the sphere nearest to visible mankind, 
and the better ones being advanced in the higher 
numbers of the series. An important point of his 
theory is that the spirits in any sphere can only con- 
trol and act on the spirits of the next sphere below 
them ; and hence his inference is that most of the 
spirit manifestations and teachings among mankind 
have a very low origin. 


The central fact, that will enable us to understand 
Spiritualism, is that no spirit can, by any possibility, 
magnetize any one more than one sphere below 
himself. As ali mortals, while in the flesh, are in 
the first sphere, it follows that no media on earth 
ever have been, or can be, magnetized by any spirit 
above the second sphere, and all claims of being, di- 
rectly controlled by spirits of the higher spheres, 
will, in every case, be found to be a mistake or a 
‘alsehood 


Spirits of the higher spheres can give communi- 
cations to those of the next sphere below, and they 
can communicate it to those next below, and so on 
down toearth. Itis possible, by magnetism, for A to 
control B to control C, but A’s control of C will be 
imperfect and precarious. In like manner, a me- 
dium may be controlled by a spirit of the second 
sphere, who is controlled by one of the third, who 
is controlled by one of the fourth, and so on up, but 
it will be more and more imperfect in proportion to 
the number of intermediates. Either method of 
commynicating with the higher spheres is very pre- 
carious and unsatisfactory. 

Not one per cent. of the Manifestations have had a 
higher origin than the first and second xpheres. These 
a ant being full of low, ignorant, deceptive, mis- 
chievous, selfish and egotistical spirits, fond of con- 
trolling media, they have, by reading the minds of 
mortals and picking up old poetry, essays and the 
floating notions of the times, with a few facts ob- 
tained from higher spheres, passed themselves off 
for our friends and relatives, and the great and good 
of all ages. 


Most observers, we presume, will agree that the 
general conclusion here arrived at is a true one, 
whether the special theory of spheres on which it is 
based is proved or not. We think the main error 
of Spiritualists, and of the author of this book is, 
that they do not distinguish between the resurrec- 
tion world, and hades or the world of the disem- 
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bodied. The spheres which they deal with and talk 
about belong to the latter. A second error, grow- 
ing out of this one, is that they place the hadean 
spheres above this world in rank and influence, and 
look up to them as a superior condition, when, in 
fact, they are our inferiors. Of the three great de- 
partments of Resurrection, Mortality, and Hades or 
the state of the disembodied, the position of the living 
is in the middle one, where they should receive influ- 
ence from the world of glory and transmit it to the 
hadean spheres. To turn and gaze into hades and 
seek guidance from there, is to confound every-thing 
and put all wrong end first. We think the reasoning 
in this book, if it does not wholly correct this error, 
shows a tendency in the right direction. 





ONEIDA MATTERS. 


July 3.—In the evening meeting J. H. N., for a 
Fourth of July oration, presented the following Pro- 
GRAMME: “One of the greatest things that has been 
done in the revolution of the last three or four years 
has been to bring Christ before the nation as a candi- 
date for the sovereignty. Ido not think the nation 
has chosen him yet; but he is a recognized candidate 
There has been in all quarters a recognition of God’s 
special providence intervening in the affairs of the 
nation. As we find there is a higher law and a 
lower law, a higher currency and a lower currency, 
so by and by there will be recognized a higher 
voting and a lower voting. The lower vote is made 
by a written ballot; and the higher vote is a practi- 
cal deposit of the heart. The election has not come 
yet. Ido not think the people have been sum- 
moned to vote on this great question of the sover- 
eignty of Christ. But the campaigning and election- 
eering are going on, and the candidate is coming into 
view; and the question is being turned over in the 
minds and hearts of the people whether God shall 
not be recognized in a new way as Governor of the 
United States. The time will come when in some 
manner God will bring the nation into a position 
where they shall be called upon to vote in their hearts 
upon that question. I do not apprehend any failure. 
He will be chosen. It would be no more wondertul 
that the United States should openly recognize the 
sovereignty of God over them, than it was a little 
while ago that the Republican party should get into 
power. The Theocratic party will get uppermost 
by and by, if I understand the signs of the times—a 
party which I think a better one than either the Re- 
publican or Democratic. Chimerical as it may 
seem, I have long held it as my purpose to find means 
to furnish for the Theocratic party, and for Jesus 
Christ, an organ—a daily paper—that will advocate 
his claim, and take a place of inftuence in the world. 
1 believe this is coming as well as the election. In 
fact that is one means by which the election is to be 
brought about. And that really is the object of the 
Community. This Community was not built for a 
benevolent institution, or a poor-house. And indeed 
it has not for its object the multiplying of other in- 
stitutions of this kind. The Community was built 
by God’s spirit and previdence for a specific end, 
and that end not its own fortune and comfort. An 
army does not go into the field for the comfort of its 
soldiers : 1t goes to conquer a nation, or to achieve 
some similar specific object. And I hold that this 
Community was built for a specific object; and that 
we wholly mistake its mission if we think that 
object was to furnish us with a good home. As I 
understand it, our object is to furnish the men and 
the means—the money and the education—necessary 
to equip a daily press for the advocacy of the sov- 
ereignty of Jesus Christ over the world. And if we 
all set our eyes in that direction, fix our hearts on that 
purpose, and become men of one idea, turning nei- 
ther to the right hand nor to the left for anything else, 
I believe that it will be accomplished, and will guide 
us at the same time into the attainment of all other 
good objects. We want men enough to do that, and 
no more. I do not wish to extend this isolated 
Community. You would raise an army for a cer- 
tain purpose, but you would not extend and per- 
petuate its special organization beyond what was 
necessary for that purpose. No more would I have 
an isolated Community like this, extended beyond 
what is necessary. We want the men, women and 





children to do the job we have undertaken. What- 
ever the number is, so many we want; and we want 
only those who will help us do the job. We want 
just the right kind of men and women for the busi- 
ness; and we want money to do it with. This puts 
us upon the largest liberty and scope of ambition 
and enterprise in business. We mustdo our best to 
make the money necessary. And, furthermore, we 
want education as much as we want money. Some 
should be now attending to that part of the business, 
and getting rich in mental resources, so that when 
the time comes we shall have men and women quali- 
fied to serve a daily press, and make manifest the 
truth of the kingdom of Heaven. The great con- 
stituency of such a press will be ready when we are 
ready ; and as it grows up with us, it will see our 
purpose and work for it, whether inside or outside 
of our special organization.” 

STRAWBERRy HaRrvEst.—The amount of strawber- 
ries picked this season on our grounds is 10,783 qts., 
or 335 bushels....July 9.—Seventy-five bushels of 
peas were shelled this morning by our two shelling- 
machines. They are simply roller clothes-wringers 
with a platform in front, and a box underneath to 
catch the peas. The pods are placed upon the plat- 
form, which extends some distance to the right or 
left, with boards up at the sides, making a sort of 
box; and the person who feeds the machine slides 
the pods along and brings them in contact with 
the rollers, when they are caught by the ends and 
drawn through, the peas remaining behind and drop- 
ping through a little slit into the box below; while 
the crushed and empty pods fall on the floor beyond 
the rollers. 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
vill. 

Wt promised in a former article to give 

the readers of Taz Crrcutar some ac- 
count of those curious and beautiful vegetable 
forms that are pictured on the field of view of 
the microscope. We will commence with a de- 
scription of the 

CONJUGATA, 

which are a family of minute aquatic plants, 
that derive their name from the circumstance 
of their being so constantly yoked together. 
[hey are composed of  cylindrical-shaped 
cells joined together at their ends, form- 
ing long slender filaments. The mode of 
growth of this family of plants is by the forma- 
tion of one cell which multiplies itself by sub- 
division, each half growing to the full size of 
the parent cell, after which these two cells un- 
dergo subdivision, forming four, and so on. 


During the earlier stages of growth, the cells 
are filled with a green coloring matter, called 
endochrome, which is evenly distributed through- 
out; but just before the time of conjugation, 
this endochrome arranges itself in a spiral 
form within the cells. 

In the Zygnema, one of the most common 
and best known forms of this family of plants, 
conjugation takes place between the cells of 
two separate filaments that happen to lie side 
by side, and generally between all of the cells 
at the same time. When the process of conju- 
gation is about to take place, little protuber- 
ances will be observed to form on the adjacent 

Fig. 7. cells, by the swelling out, as it 
were, of the walls, and these, 
after coming in contact, coalesce 
by the breaking up of the walls, 
forming a free passage Letween the cells. [ Fig. 
7.] The endochromes of the cells of one fila- 
ment unite and pass over into the cavities of 
the other, around which a firm envelope is grad- 
ually formed. The coalescing of the contents of 








Before the process of conjugation, there is no 
distinction between the different filaments of 
the Conjugate; nothing to indicate the differ- 
ence of sex between them, and “ from this fact,” 
says Dr. Carpenter, “they seem to serve as 4 
connecting link between those simple proto- 
phytes in which the sexes are not differentiated, 
and those higher forms in which the distinction 
between the sperm-cells and germ-cells is very 
apparent.” 

In the Mesocarpus, another genus of this fam- 
ily of plants, the spores, or seed-germs, are 
formed by the cells of each filament pouring 
their endochromes into enlarged cavities formed 
between them. In this case each filament takes 
an equal share in the production of the spores, 
so that the difference of sex is not apparent in 
any stage of its growth; while in Zygnema the 
first indication of a difference of sex is manifest- 
ed by the passage of the whole endochromes of 
one filament into the cavities of the other, and 
the formation of the spores within the latter. 

In Spirogyra (so called from the arrange- 
ment of the endochrome in a spiral form within 
the cells) the endochrome of one filament be- 
come converted into antherozoids before conju- 
gation, whilst those of the other are formed 
into globular, sporangial masses within the 
cells, thus exhibiting the second stage of differ- 
entiation. 

There are certain other species which agree 
with the Conjugate in their habits; the endo- 
chromes of the filaments being converted, like 
those of the Spirogyra, into antherozoids and 
sporangial masses, but which are never seen to 
conjugate. It seems not improbable that in 
these species the contents of the sperm-cell are 
introduced into the interior of the germ-cell by 
the antherozoids escaping from the sperm-cells 
through minute apertures in its walls, and 
after swimming freely about in the water, find- 
ing their way into the germ-cells through the 
apertures in its wall. 


While studying the growth and development 
of these minute forms of vegetable life, the 
question naturally arises, “ What is the agent, 
or instinct that possesses two filaments of 
minute vegetable matter, too small almost to 
be seen by the naked eye, when being near 
each other, to send out little protuberances ?” 
and after uniting with each other, “ What is it 
that causes the contents of one of these filaments 
to pass over into the other?” In looking at 
corresponding phenomena in the higher forms 
of vegetation, such as trees and flowers, for in- 
stance, we see that the pollen of the stamens 
falls on the stigma, and there produces the fertil- 
ization of the ovules. And this we say is natural ; 
is nature; and is carried on under fixed laws. 
But in these humbler plants that are barely per- 
ceptible only by the aid of the microscope, we 
find something that approaches very near reason, 
or at least voluntary action, and almost makes 
one believe that they have passions and instincts 
like the higher animals. What shall we call 
this something that works among these minute 
forms, causing them to appear to have suclr 
superior faculties. It is—Gop. He has @ 
workshop down among these minute forms and 
atoms of matter where He displays his handi- 
work more gloriously than He does even in the 
flying Planets and Suns that revolve in the im- 
measurable depths of space; and if we would 





two cells forms the spore, or the embryo-cell. 


come near to Him and His works, we can do 
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so in nu more impressive way than by studying 
into these minute forms and existences through 
the Microscope. J. F. 8. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 


Our printing-office is just now doing double duty, 
being busily engaged on the new book, The Trapper’s 
Guide. The editor is aiso away, browsing in New 
York. “Q.” does not come to time with his copy. So 
the thought occurs that we will fill up our paper and 
at the same time advertise our forthcoming book by 
giving our readers a sample of it in advance : 

From The Trapper’s Guide, p. 16. 

In treating of the capture of particular ani- 
mals, I shall have occasion to refer frequently 
to several contrivances that are used in connec- 
with the fastening of steel traps. 1 will there- 
fore describe those contrivances here, once for all. 


THE SPRING-POLE. 


In taking several kinds of land animals, such 
as the marten and fisher, it is necessary to pro- 
vide against their being devoured by other ani- 
mals before the trapper reaches them, and also 
against their gnawing off their own legs, or 
breaking the chain of the trap by violence. 
The contrivance used for this purpose is called a 
spring-pole, and is prepared in the following 
manner: If a small tree can be found standing 
near the place where your trap is set, trim it 
and use it for a spring as it stands. If not, cut 
a pole of sufficient size and drive it firmly into 
the ground; bend down the top; fasten the 
chain-ring to it; and fasten the pole in its bent 
position by a notch or hook on a small tree or 
stick driven into the ground. When the ani- 
mal is caught, his struggles, pulling on the chain, 
unhook the pole, which flying up with a jerk, 
carries him into the air, out of the reach of 
prowlers, and in a condition that disables his 
attempts to escape by self-amputation or other 
violence. The size of the pole must be pro- 
portioned to the weight of the game which it is 
expected to lift, 


THE SLIDING-POLE. 


Animals of aquatic habits, when caught in 
traps, invariably plunge at once into deep water : 
and it is the object of the trapper, availing him- 
self of this plunge, to drown his captive as soon 
as possible, in order to stop his violence, and 
keep him out of the reach of other animals. The 
weight of the trap and chain is usually sufficient 
for this purpose in the case of the muskrat. But 
in taking the larger amphibious animals, such as 
the beaver, the trapper uses a contrivance which 
is called the sliding-pole. It is prepared in the 
following manner: Cut a pole ten or twelve feet 
long, leaving branches enough on the small end 
to prevent the ring of the chain from slipping 
off. Place this pole near where you set your 
trap, in an inclined position, with its small end 
reaching into the deepest part of the stream, and 
its large end secured at the bank by a hook driv- 
en into the ground. Slip the ring of your chain 
on to this, and see that it is free to traverse 
down the length of the pole. When the animal 
is taken, it plunges desperately into the region 
toward which the poie leads. The ring slides 
down to the end of the pole at the bottom of the 
stream, and, with a short chain, prevents the 
victim from rising to the surface or returning to 
the shore. 

THE CLOG. 


Some powerful and violent animals, if caught 
in a trap that is staked fast, will pull their legs 
off, or beat the trap in pieces; but if allowed to 
drag the trap about with a moderate weight at- 
tached, will behave more gently, or at least will 
not be able to get loose for want of purchase. 
The weight used in such cases is called a clog. 
It is usually a pole or stick of wood, of a size 
suited to the ring of the trap-chain, and to the 
size of the game. As the object of it is to en- 
cumber the animal, but not to hold it fast, the 
chain should be attached to it near one of its 
ends, so that it will not be likely to get fast 
among the rocks and bushes for a considerable 





time. The usual way is to slip the ring of the 
chain over the large end of the pole and fasten it 
with a wedge. 


RULE FOR BAITING, 


There is one genera: principle in regard to 
baiting animals that may as well be recorded 
and explained here, as it is applicable to all 
cases. Itis this: Never put bait on the pan of 
a trap. 


The old-fashioned traps were always made 
with holes in the pan for strings to tie on bait ; 
and many if not most novices in trapping im- 
agine that the true way is to attract the animal’s 
nose straight to the center of action, by piling 
bait on the pan, as though it were expected to 
catch him by the head. The truth however is, 
that animals are very rarely taken by the head 
or the body, but almost always by a leg. 
When an animal pulls at a bait on the pan of a 
trap, he is not likely even to spring the trap, 
for he lifts in the wrong direction; and if he 
does spring it, the position of his head is such, 
especially if the bait is high on the pan, that he 
is pretty sure to give the jaws the slip. Be- 
sides, bait on the pan calls the attention of the 
wary animal to the trap; whereas he ought to 
be wholly diverted from it, and all signs of it 
obliterated. Bait should always be placed so 
that the animal in attempting to take it shall put 
a foot on the pan. This can be done in several 
ways, all of which will be explained in detail 
hereafter. But this general direction may be 
given for all cases that are not otherwise pre- 
scribed for: Place the bait either on a stick 
above the trap, or in an enclosure so arranged 
that the animal will have to step over the trap to 
reach it. 


A SOCIAL HINT. 


HAVE been not a little interested in the 

occasional productions which have appeared in 
Tue Crrcurar from the pen of Warren Chase— 
his unwearied testimony in behalf of oppressed 
woman, and against marriageslavery. What he 
says is unquestionably true, every word of it, and 
much more ; but there are other branches of the 
same subject, drawn from a kindred catalogue 
of facts, which may not be overlooked. I refer 
to the false action of philoprogenitiveness— 
particularly in women. Within the limits of one 
week, two men of silvered locks, unknown to me 
and to each other, poured into my ear words of 
sadness, how their wives after having lived with 
them thirty years or more in comparative con- 
cord and peace, when the question of economy and 
finances came up for discussion and settlement, 
took sides with their extravagant sons against 
their fathers, and so their respective families 
parted asunder. The parallelism between these 
two cases was so apt and suggestive that it has 
caused me to ponder the subject. It is true 
there are always two sides to the question in 
all family quarrels, and perhaps my two con- 
fessors were both in fault; and yet there stands 
the fact—mutiny and rebellion in the house- 
hold, caused by antagonism of the mother and 
children on the one side, against the father on 
the other. I do not speak of the brutality of 
the husband and father, which too often compels 
the wife and mother to fortify herself as best 
she can against him. These are among the 
eruptions of the marriage system. But I do 
say that for the passion of philoprogenitiveness, 
as such, in the mother, to supersede her affection 
and loyalty towards the father, is demoralizing 
to herself, and destructive to domestic happiness. 
Philoprogenitiveness is organically the child of 
amativeness, and of course, should be subordi- 
nate to it. For the mother therefore to with- 


draw her affections from the father, and give 
them exclusively tc her children, is suicidal. It 
shuts off the inspiration of heaven and makes 
pandemonium of the household. B. 


The event of the week with Londoners is cer- 
tainly the Handel Festival—fourth and best of 
its kind—at the Sydenham Crystal Palace. It 
has proved a triumphant success. Considered 
without reference to their immense musical 
value, it must be admitted that these triennial 
celebrations offer an almost unique spectacle in 
the history of modern civilization. The assem 
blage of an orchestra and chorus of four thous- 
and persons, and the entertainment, by music, 
of more than twenty thousand at one time, 
would have seemed an utterly impossible con- 
summation at no very remote period of English 
history. There are, as there must be, scenes 
of interest inseparable from such an achievement, 
to which it would be difficult to do justice. 
When the enormous concourse rose to sing the 
National anthem, the effect was overpowering, 
and when it rested, disposed in what seemed from 
the upper galleries immense flower-beds of hu- 
manity, the diversity of color gave wonderful pic- 
turesaueness to the sight. On every side the 
eye rested on human beings who were dwarfed 
to mere pigmies, or, as was suggested, living 
flowers in one monstrous horticultural display. 
This sight alone would have paid one for atten- 
dance, but this is but one of the many advanta- 
ges of Paxton’s palace for such occasions. No 
building in the world could have been so suit- 
able. The unison of nature and art, the splen- 
did picturesqueness of its aspect, the handsome 
and exquisitely dressed women, all were appro- 
priate. There were fewer hindrances to com- 
fort, and more appliances to perfect enjoyment, 
than I ever remember to have experienced. 

—Cor. of the Tribune. 

These great concerts, great armies, and great Sani- 

tary Commissions, all teach the beauty of unity, and 
—Ep. Crr. 
GARDEN SCULPTURE. 


Sculpture as well as architecture belongs to the 
garden. It is well to have means to set up fountains, 
vases, and statues, for these do much to fill out and 
integrate the landscape. But little wealth is needed 
to bring the sculptor’s eye for mass and form and 
light and shade to bear upon the prospect. Every 
grove and clump of trees or shrubs is a study in 
form and grouping. Swedenborg says that trees 
represent men; and whether he is right or not, we 
know that the finest statuesque effects may be pro- 
duced by due selection and massing of trees and 
shrubs so as fitly to combine and contrast the droop- 
ing willow or elm with the spire-like fir or hemlock, 
or the rounding maple or oak. At night the eye, in 
some respects, enjoys still more the sculptor’s art of 
giving beauty and grandeur to mass and form. In 
our little domain it was a new revelation to me 
vears ago, when I began to walk at evening in our 
sroves of cedars and maples and oaks, and to note 
the sky-line of shadow and light which so brought 
out their expression. The place had a solemn, 
grand, cathedral look; and two or three cedars that 
had no particular charm in the daytime rose up into 
romantic beauty then, and their tips seemed to be 
ready to volunteer to be built into the walls of some 
old minister, in order to complete or repair the work 
of the glorious dreamer among the builders of the 
ancient times. The landscape-gardener must needs 
be a sculptor in taste if not in talent, and so arrange 
buildifys, walks, lawns, trees, water, shrubbery, and 
all things in the view, as to give all the true measure 
and proportion, and bring out new power and charm 
under all the changing lights and shades of nature. 
Every man of common sense practices the same art, 
however, when little conscious of it; and he who 
trains a woodbine upon a stately tree, oranivy upon 
a solid wall, belongs to the illustrious craft that 
ranks Phidias and Michael Angelo among its princes. 
He is u sculptor not in dead wood or brass or 
stone, but in materials quite as ready to obey the 
call of taste and imagination, and give those effects 
of form and light and shade that lend thé handiwork 
of the chisel its power and charm. 

—Harper’s Monthly. 


ANOTHER great Central African lake, from which 
the Nile issues, has been recently discovered. It lies 





in north latitude 20 deg. 17 m. 
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From the St. Catharine Semi-Weekly Post. 


THERE’S A LINING OF SILVER TO EVERY CLOUD. 
One winter night dreary, 
Dejected and weary, 
[kept my lone vigil of sorrow and care; 
Mistrusting—mistaking— 
My heart full to breaking — 
My soul seeking comfort and finding despair! 


All wildly and chilly 

The wind whistled shrilly, 
Drifting the clouds o’er the desolate sky ; 

Low moaned the ocean 

In ceaseless commotion, 
Dashing the spray of its billows on high! 


Tearfully gleaming, 
The young moon beaming, 
Struggling by fits thro’ each gathering cloud ; 
Faint lights now shedding, 
Dark shades now spreading, 
Over the moonshine their vapory shroud! 


“Ah! thus,” thought I, sighing, 
“From birth to our dying, 
Man’s course is a trial through struggle and gloom ; 
Joy scarce gives a promise, 
That Grief rends not from us, 
O’er the light of our life looms the shade of the tomb !” 


But soon, to my wonder, 
The clouds burst asunder, 
And down through the fissure now streamed the moon’s 
light, 
Soft fell its splendor, 
So holy and tender, 
In showers of sheen on the face of the night! 


While all the cloud’s margent 
Was gleaming like argent, 
Though earthward still sullen and dark was its shroud, 
I knew that towards heaven 
Its brightness was given— 
A lining of silver spread over the cloud! 


Then my soul rose in gladness, 
And shook off its sadness, 
I felt God can turn all our darkness to light— 
To-day what is sorrow 
Makes joy on the morrow— 
Dry tears that are hiding His smiles from our sight. 


I looked up, confessing 
That trial is blessing, 
To Hi if each grief be spread out and avowed; 
What from earth man sees glooming, 
God above is illuming— 
There’s a lining of silver to every clond! 


To rue Eprror or tHe Crrcuar: 

| have no doubt that there are many teaders 
of your paper who are interested in your enter- 
prise of building a new Printing-office, whose 
circumstances will not admit of their becoming 
“ permanent subscribers,” but who would con- 
sider it a privilege to add the little mite they 
could afford. What do you say to having a 
subscription list open to all those who would 
like to subscribe from one, to as many dollars 
as they can afford? Should you think well of 
this plan, please publish the following note to 
your readers : 


To THE READERS oF THE CIRCULAR: 

Presuming that you are equally interested with 
me in the advantage which the publishers of THE 
CrrcuLAR would have in a new Printing-office for 
their valuable paper, I feel free to ask your codpera- 
tion in making up a subscription to that end, of such 
sums of money as your means may allow. We cer- 
tainly could not contribute to a better cause, or one 
more prolific of benefit to all who are interested in 
the promulgation of the Truth. THe Crrcunar is 
free to all, without money and without price. Now 
we have an opportunity to return the favor, and I 
believe we stand ready to give as freely as we have 
received. Hoping cue publishers of Toe CrrcuLar 
will give us the chance, and that you will not be 
slow in taking advantage of it, I am, 

Your sister in Christ, 

Hoboken, N. J. 


8. L. Boom. 


Tue Missouri Democrat tells a story of a returned 
female rebel, who, on her way from Canada to the 
States attempted to smuggle a fancy alarm-clock 


clocks, who knew she intended to “run the block- 
ade” with her purchase, set the alarm so that it 
would strike just as she was passing through the 
custom-house. The officer had got through examin- 
ing her, when the “ whir-r-r” of the alarm betrayed 
the whereabouts of the contraband goods, and led to 
its capture. 


THE GREAT FIRE. 
New York, 2 P. M., July 13, 1865. 

HE excitement for the moment in this city is a 
terrible conflagration in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Barnum’s Museum. The Museum itself 
took fire at about half past twelve or one o’clock, and 
is at this moment a flaming heap of ruins. The 
walls fell with a deafening crash about thirty min- 
utes since. Rumor says it was the work of an in- 
cendiary, and the police were seen dragging a man 
through the streets who was the supposed culprit. 
But of all this nothing positive can as yet be re- 
ported. The wind is blowing from the west, and 
several of the adjoining buildings east of the Muse- 
um are now in flames. The firemen with their putf- 
ing steam-engines seem to be doing nobly in staying 
the fearful element. One man is reported burned 
to death, but it is hoped this is not true. 


Later. 6 P. M—The spread of the fire has been 
arrested and appears to be under entire control, 
although the fire-engines are still hard at work. 
Scarcely a fraction of the contents of the Museum 
was saved. In respect to the loss this evening’s 
Express says : 

“Tt is estimated that it will not fall much short 
of a million anda quarter. The loss in curios- 
ities cannot be replaced, while that on buildings, 
stock, and machinery, in the different buildings, will 
reach near $700,000. The Museum Buildin 
belonged to the Astor estate, and was held by Mr. 
Barnum, on a lease having a number of years to run. 
The contents were Pree | for about $75,000 in vari- 
ous city offices, whose policies averaged about $2, 
500 each. 

The engine was entirely bricked in, and the engine- 
room lined throughout with sheet-iron.” 

It is said the fire started in the engine-room. Bar- 
num’s Museum has been the great resort of the mid- 
dling classes in the city and of the country people 
who come hither. Everybody went to Barnum’s. 
It was a national institution, well adapted to meet 
the popular wants of a democratic people. It was 
advertised to contain nearly a million curiosities, 

B. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

THE CHOLERA has made considerable progress in 
Turkey and Arabia. Forty-eight thousand pilgrims 
to Mecca are reckoned among the victims. 

BisHop PottTer’s Pastoral Letter has occasioned 
considerable contention in the Episcopal church of 
New York. Four distinguished Doctors of Divinity 
belonging to the Diocese have each written a rejoin- 
der. 

Our South American neighbors are rent with in- 
testine commotions. We hear this week of a new 
pronunciamento in Panama, a revolution in progress 
in Peru, an insurrection in Ecuador, and-an outbreak 
in Bolivia. 

TuE health of Secretary Seward is quite restored, 
and the splint has been removed from his face. leay- 
ing only slight traces of the fracture and subsequent 
wound. 

Forp’s THEATER at Washington, the scene of the 
President's assassination, was to have been redpened 
last Monday evening, but the Secretary of War 
sent a peremptory order to shut up the house, and 
has stationed a military guard around it. 

Tue English Parliament is dissolved, and a new 
election is coming off. The limited extent of suf- 
frage in England can be seen in the fact that all 
England and Wales does not furnish as many elec- 
tors or persons qualified to vote as the two states 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 

Tue Great Eastern, bearer of the Atlantic cable, 
was to start from the coast of Ireland Tuesday, 
July 11. She was expecting to be fourteen days 
crossing the Atlantic, arriving at Trinity Bay, New- 





beneath her hoop-skirts. The waggish dealer in 


THE stereotype medical requisition, “ Let me feel 
your pulse,” is possibly to be superseded by the de- 
mand, “ Let me see your breath.” An English phy- 
sician has been making experiments with the im- 
pressions left on glass by the breathing of a number 
of persons, and has found that different fgures were 
made by different breaths, when examined by the 
microscope. Drawings have been made of these 
impressions, and on a magnificent disc there appear, 
through the medium of a magic lantern, an almost 
infinite variety of shapes and combinations—some 
like daggers, others resembling stars, others in 
flower-like forms, and soon. It is opined that ob- 
servations scientifically made on these different 
forms of emitted breath from the lungs will be very 
valuable in determining their condition. 





LINCOLN’S FIRST DOLLAR. 


One evening in the Executive Chamber there 
were present a number of gentlemen, among them 
Mr. Seward. 

A point in the conversation suggesting the 
thought, Mr. Lincoln said, “Seward, you never 
heard, did you, how I earned my first dollar?” “No,” 
said Mr. Seward. ‘“ Well” replied he, “I was about 
18 years of age. I belonged, you know, to what 
they call down South the ‘scrubs’; people who.do 
not own land and slaves, are nobody there. But 
we had succeeded in raising, chiefly by -my labor, 
sufficient produce, as I thought, to justify me in tak- 
ing it down the river to sell. 

“After much persuasion I got the consent of 
mother to go, and constructed a little flatboat large 
enough to take the barrel or two of things that we 
had gathered, with myself and little bundle, down 
to New Orleans. A steamer was coming down the 
river. We have, you know, no wharves on the 
Western streams, and the custom was, if passengers 
were at any of the landings, for them to go out ina 
boat, the steamer stopping and taking them on 
board. 

“T was contemplating my new flat boat and won- 
dering whether I could make it stronger or improve 
it in any particular, when two men came down to 
the shore in carriages with trunks, and looking at 
the different boats singled out mine, and asked, ‘ Who 
owns this? I answered somewhat modestly, ‘ I do.’ 
‘Will you,’ said one of them, ‘ take us and our trunks 
out to the steamer.’ ‘Certainly, said I. I was very 
glad to have the chance of earning something. I 
supposed that each would give me two or three bits. 
The trunks were put on my flat boat, the passengers 
seated themselves on the trunks, and I sculled them 
out to the steam-boat. . 

“They got on board, and I lifted up their heavy 
trunks, and put them onthe deck. The steamer 
was about to put on steam again, when I called out 
that they had forgotten to pay me. Each of them 
took from his pocket a silver half-dollar, and threw 
it on the floor of my boat. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes as I picked up the money. Gentlemen, you 
may think it is a very little thing, and in these days 
it seems like a trifle; but it was a most important in- 
cident in my life. I could scarcely credit that I, a 
poor boy, had earned a dollar in less than a day— 
that by honest work I had earned a dollar. The 
world seemed wider and fairer before me. I wasa 
more hopeful and confident being from that time.” 


—wW. D. Kelly. 


NEW PICTURES. 


[He following Photographic views of the Oneida 
Community can now be furnished on applica- 
tion: 

The Community Buildings—size, 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

Buildings and Grounds—size, 14 inches by 16— 
price $3,00; the same view 8 inches by 10—price 75 
cents. 

Rustic Summer-House and Group—size, 8 inches 
by 10—price 75 cents. : ‘ 

Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size, 8 inches by 10—price 
75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be 
furnished—price 40 cents each : 

Buildings and Grounds ; 

Summer-House and Short-Dress Group ; 

Butternut Tree and Group (men) ; 

Trout-Pond, Grotto and Group (young men) ; 

Flower-Gurden and Arbor ; 

Children and Play-ground ; 

Bag-Bee in the Hall ; 

South View from the Tower ; 

Small pictures, of carte de visite size, may be ob- 
tained at 25 cents each, of 

The Buildings aud Grounds ; 

Summer-House and Short-Dress Group ; 

Butternut Tree and Group of Men ; 

Bag-Bee in the Hall ; 

South View from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, 
at the prices named. Address, 





foundland, on the 24th ult. — 


“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N.Y.” 
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